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Editorial Comment 
DECENTRALIZATION IN URBAN AREAS 


ITIES over 25,000, according to the 

1940 census returns, show very little 

growth since 1930. In previous decades 
the rapid growth of our cities to a certain 
extent offset the factors which cause property 
values to shrink. For example, people mov- 
ing to outlying areas were replaced by rural 
or immigrant population moving into the 
city. But now things are different — for 
every new house ccnstructed on the out- 
skirts of the city one is vacated nearer 
downtown. Real estate salesmen find a 
smaller market for their vacant city lots, 
and downtown merchants find a decreasing 
number of customers. 

Decentralization of cities is an acute and 
serious problem and one of great concern 
to municipal officials because of the many- 
sided problem it presents. Downtown build- 
ings that are obsolete are being demolished 
and replaced with parking lots, large resi- 
dences in blighted areas are tax-delinquent, 
falling property values bring pleas for lower 
tax assessments, and at the same time the 
costs of maintaining the city’s physical plant 
are increasing as a result of public improve- 
ments in outlying areas. Continued decen- 
tralization further increases the financial 
problems for most cities. If people are mov- 
ing outside the city limits and the city is 
losing population, the burden of cost on 
those remaining increases. If the popula- 
tion spreads over larger and larger areas 
within the city limits, leaving lots and homes 
toward the center of the city vacant, the 
cost of city services also rises. For example, 
streets, sewers, refuse collection, water mains, 
schools, parks, and libraries, all become more 
expensive to provide in less concentrated 
areas. 

Perhaps decentralization is a good thing, 


at least a certain amount of it. However, 
many of the outlying new residences in any 
city are no better constructed or better 
located with respect to open spaces than 
buildings that are closer in. In a few years 
these new residences also will deteriorate, 
the area will be closely built up, and the 
owner or tenant will find that he is in a 
poorer position than before because of the 
long distance he has to go to get to work. 
The cure for the ills of the city is not escape 
from the city. 

The factors involved in this problem are 
so numerous that there is no one answer or 
solution. We contend, however, that a co- 
ordinated attack on the problem can be made 
only through the leadership of the city gov- 
ernment. A review of some of the more im- 
portant causes of the “rotting of the cores” 
of our cities reveals the extent to which it 
is a municipal responsibility: 

1. First, and probably the most impor- 
tant cause, is the absence, or shortsightedness, 
of city planning. Restricted areas have not 
been adequately restricted. City planning in 
its more limited technical sense of physical 
planning has erred in failing to reserve ade- 
quate “‘green space,” in permitting prema- 
ture subdivision development, in failing to 
provide an adequate highway system — and, 
at the same time, permitting too much ground 
area to be devoted to streets. Zoning plans 
have set aside larger areas for multiple 
dwellings and commercial use than can pos- 
sibly be used, and the granting of numerous 
exceptions to the zoning plan results in de- 
stroying the residential character of many 
neighborhoods. 

2. Congestion of central business areas 
both for automobiles and pedestrians and in- 
adequate mass transportation make down- 
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town shopping difficult and unpleasant. 
People tend to shop nearer home in out- 
lying stores that can be more easily reached 
and where there is ample free parking. As 
a result, central stores find their business 
reduced, and their property less valuable. 
Residents find themselves less dependent 
upon downtown stores and can move farther 
from them. 

3. A desire to escape from smoke, dirt, 
and noise motivates many persons to move 
to areas far from the central districts. We 
have been too willing to accept the presence 
of these nuisances in our city — too lax in 
attempting to remove them. Certainly no 
one can blame persons for seeking a clean 
and quiet spot for their homes. 

4. Restrictive, outdated building codes 
often impose unnecessary costs of building 
which make it cheaper to build outside the 
city limits. Selfish provisions imposed by 
special interest groups make the codes un- 
reasonable. Municipal ordinance provisions 
for compulsory demolition also are out- 
dated. 

5. Avoidance of high property taxes is a 
common reason for moving outside city limits 
and for discontinuing tax payments on old 
residences in the city. Higher taxes in the 
city are due in large measure to more and 
better services, but they are also due in part 
to the rigidity of our municipal revenue and 
assessment systems. Our large dependence 
upon property taxes makes it difficult to re- 
duce tax rates in time of depression. Sim- 
ilarly, assessment reductions are often post- 
poned to maintain revenues. Furthermore, 
many assessors are loath to reduce valua- 


tions of large and once pretentious houses 
which are in neighborhoods whose character 
has changed so as to make them undesirable 
as homes for wealthy persons. The same con- 
ditions are often found in central business 
districts —- taxes and assessments do not 
keep pace with falling business, making it 
increasingly difficult for the stores to do a 
profitable trade. 

6. Industry, for a variety of reasons, 
seems to be decentralizing, sometimes to 
avoid high taxes, often to lower labor costs, 
occasionally because of artificial induce- 
ments from smaller towns, and frequently 
because of natural economic factors. In its 
wake, the moving industry leaves vacant fac- 
tories and homes. 

This list of causes, although incomplete, is 
sufficient to indicate that the attack on the 
problem must be led by our city govern- 
ments. Each major factor involved is to a 
large extent a governmental problem and 
can be handled most effectively by all the 
people acting through their local govern- 
ing body. Simply stated, if people are to 
live in cities our cities must be made more 
livable. 

We have no sure cure or panacea for the 
problems of urban rehabilitation and for 
checking decentralization. The problem calls 
for more research and more experimentation. 
Some federal agencies, notably the Federal 
Housing Administration, have made valu- 
able studies. But in the final analysis the 
solution depends on the imagination and 
action of local private and public bodies 
with the city government playing a leading 
role. 
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How Cities Can Use the Radio 


By S. HOWARD EVANS* 
Secretary, The National Committee on Education by Radio, New York 


Cities are making greater use of the radio to inform citizens of municipal ac- 
tivities; Mr. Evans tells how to make more effective use of this medium. 


OW is an excellent time to consider 
N the use to which regular radio broad- 
casting service can be put by cities. 
Commercial broadcasting station operators 
are showing an increased interest in putting 
on programs about local government. The 
development of frequency modulation as a 
new system of radio transmission is open- 
ing up new possibilities for cities to own their 
own stations. The public is becoming in- 
creasingly air- and ear-minded so that it is 
more easily reached by broadcasts about 
governments. , 
The present bright prospect for municipal 
broadcasting is decidedly in contrast with 
the early experience of cities with radio. Back 
in the 1920’s, a number of cities rushed to 
get broadcasting licenses from the federal 
government although they had no clear idea 
of what use to make of a radio station. 
The results in most cases were unfortunate. 
Radio produced little or no return on mu- 
nicipal funds invested in it. Many cities 
abandoned it completely. Others turned their 
Stations into commercial enterprises. Only 
one has been successful in maintaining and 
operating its station on a noncommercial 
basis. 


City-OwNnep Rapio STATIONS 


Two cities, St. Petersburg, Florida, and 
Dallas, Texas, have been able to do commer- 
cial broadcasting profitably. In both cities 
municipal ownership has enabled the local 
government to devote as much time as it 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Evans, M. S. in public 
administration, 1926, Syracuse University, was 
secretary, Mayor’s Research Commission, Syra- 
cuse, New York, 1927-29; secretary, the Payne 
Fund, New York City, 1930-39; and has been in 
his present position since 1936. He is also direc- 
tor of a project in education for citizenship spon- 
sored by the National Municipal League. 


chose to programs about the city and its ad- 
ministration while at the same time develop- 
ing a source of municipal income. In 1939, 
Dallas made a profit of about $10,000 from 
its station, WRR, while St. Petersburg made 
more than $6,000 from WSUN. 

The chief business of St. Petersburg is to 
attract and entertain visitors. Most of the 
programs on WSUN therefore carry invita- 
tions to visit the city, announcements of 
sports and feature attractions for tourists, 
and notices of various kinds of entertain- 
ment. The station is a member of one of 
the National Broadcasting Company chains. 
It operates on an annual budget of more 
than $50,000. 

WRR at Dallas functions more normally. 
Its service is designed to entertain and in- 
form local residents rather than visitors. Its 
programs help explain to taxpayers the work- 
ing of the city departments. The station is 
operated under the Municipal Radio Com- 
mission of three members appointed by the 
city council who select the manager and de- 
termine policies for the station. One firmly 
established rule is that no municipal political 
speeches can be accepted by the station. 
WRR has an annual budget of about $110,- 
000. Profit from commercial programs pro- 
vides income not only to meet this budget 
but also to pay costs of all other municipal 
radio services, including police radio. 

Probably the best known municipal sta- 
tion is WNYC owned and operated by the 
city of New York. It is strictly noncommer- 
cial. It operates on a budget of $110,000 
per year and commands the free services 
of musical talent and other program 
resources worth many times that amount. 
WNYC concentrates on quality music and 
programs of service to citizens. As a non- 
commercial station, WNYC supplies a con- 
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sumer information service which would be in 
conflict with advertising carried by most 
regular commercial stations. It offers exten- 
sive reports on the activities of city depart- 
ments. Mayor La Guardia places such value 
on the station that he has the station direc- 
tor meet regularly with his department 
heads. 

Much more might be written about the 
activities of the three city-owned stations 
singled out for special comment or about the 
other stations nominally owned by cities but 
operated as regular commercial stations, as 
in Camden, New Jersey, and Jacksonville, 
Florida. For most cities, however, any dis- 
cussion of municipal ownership of radio is 
academic because these cities do not own or 
contemplate the building of stations. In most 
cases cities are adequately served by existing 
commercial stations which stand ready to 
co-operate fully with the local government. 
Probably no extensive demand for city- 
owned stations will appear until the need 
for service has grown beyond the require- 
ments of time which commercial stations can 
afford to place at the disposal of muncipali- 
ties without charge. 


UsE oF COMMERCIAL STATIONS 


The immediately important question for 
most cities is this: ‘How can we make good 
use of the radio facilities which commercial 
stations in our localities are willing to make 
available to us?” The answer should be 
divided into two parts, one of which has 
to do with selecting the subjects for broad- 
casts while the other is concerned with the 
most effective presentation over the air of 
those subjects finally selected. Each part is 
equally important. To date neither part has 
received the attention it deserves. 

To be effective broadcasts must be planned. 
This applies both to the selection of subjects 
and the preparation of programs. It requires 
that city administrations have in mind def- 
inite objectives before they undertake any 
program or series of programs. Their aim 
must be specific and everything which goes 
into their programs must be tested by the 
extent to which it contributes to their pur- 
pose in going on the air. 
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Cities and their officials not only have 
failed to plan the objectives of their pro- 
grams, but also have neglected to select and 
train the talent which is to participate in 
those programs. All too frequently, when 
asked to put on a program, an administration 
is content to ask one of its members to make 
a speech. Usually the person selected is 
chosen because of scme official position and 
not on the basis of ability to do a good job 
over the radio. His voice or manner of speech 
may be unsuited to this particular medium 
of communication. Surely the need for more 
intelligent planning in this phase of civic 
broadcasting should require no further argu- 
ment. 

There is also need for planning of various 
aids which should be built around a broad- 
cast in order to give it more appeal. Recent 
research seems to indicate that special at- 
tention must be given to the building of 
a listening audience and that, after a certain 
perfection has been reached in the presenta- 
tion of programs, effort spent on audience 
building is more productive than further 
emphasis on the refinement of program. Re- 
search likewise has supplied evidence to the 
effect that visual aids have an important 
contribution to make to the utilization of 
broadcasts by schools and other organized 
groups. 

One of the most successful devices used in 
the actual preparation of programs and the 
selection of talent for their presentation is 
the making of an inventory of all the re- 
sources at the disposal of a city administra- 
tion. Frequently splendid program ideas will 
grow out of such a process. The discovery of 
highly qualified talent may stimulate the de- 
velopment of a new program, previously not 
considered, or the recognition of a serious 
lack of certain kinds of talent may make im- 
practical a series of programs which otherwise 
might have been undertaken. 

Any administration which begins to plan 
and produce programs must expect to find 
itself in need of technical radio assistance. 
It may not have among its employees per- 
sons sufficiently acquainted with broadcast- 
ing to have necessary skill for the effective 
presentation of ideas. It may require the 
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services of a script writer. It may need to 
have some kind of recording equipment which 
will allow the play-back of performances so 
that rough spots can be ironed out. 

Most radio broadcasting stations are will- 
ing to lend assistance. They know that poor 
programs hurt their prestige 
while good programs enhance 
the value of their time on the 
air. Some of them therefore will 
make available to noncommer- 
cial groups the services of a 
script writer; some of them may 
be willing to make recordings 
of rehearsals. All will supply 
studio facilities. In general, 
they are interested in doing as 
much as they can to assist edu- 
cational and civic groups in ren- 
dering a service to the public. 

Some cities can get help from 
local educational institutions. 
This is particularly true where 
radio workshops exist in the public school 
system or in some nearby college or univer- 
sity. In any well-equipped radio workshop 
all the assistance needed by any city ad- 
ministration should be found. 

The public school systems can be of use 
to cities using radio in another important 
way. So long as the municipal programs are 
noncommercial the schools can be used for 
listener surveys which will serve at once to 
show how many citizens are listening to 
programs and to increase the audience by 
calling attention to the programs. The fol- 
lowing technique for such surveys was de- 
veloped by the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council. 

Prepared ballots are distributed through 
the superintendent of schools to every school 
room. Just before noon recess the ballots are 
given to all pupils with the request that 
parents be asked to mark them and return 
them immediately. Since the public schools 
cut across all economic and social groupings 
the ballots reach a fair cross-section of the 
population. Nearly half of the ballots can 
be expected to be returned to school on the 
day they are sent out. They can be col- 
lected by teachers and sent to the superin- 
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tendent. No simpler, faster, or more ade- 
quate sampling device can be found. 

All the suggestions made thus far can be 
used to increase both the effectiveness and 
the number of programs. Every city has vast 
resources upon which it can draw. As skill 
is developed in presenting such 
technical operations as_ the 
purification of water, the de- 
signing of an adequate system 
of storm sewers, or the oper- 
ation of a salvage truck in 
the fire department, the de- 
mand for broadcasts on these 
and other subjects is certain 
to arise. Indeed there is a 
real possibility that private 
commercial stations may not 
be able to carry all the pro- 
grams which the various city 
departments may be ready to 
present and for which a size- 
able audience may exist. 


Bachrach 


FUTURE OF THE RADIO 


If the time comes when more cities wish 
to have their own stations, the possibility of 
securing them has been insured by the in- 
vention of frequency modulation. This is 
a new system of radio transmission which 
makes use of a part of the radio spectrum 
widely removed from the regular broadcast- 
ing band. It operates on the ultra-high fre- 
quencies. It has no static and can repro- 
duce any sound from voice to symphony 
with almost perfect fidelity. 

Frequency modulation permits many sta- 
tions to operate on the same chaniiel without 
the objectionable interference which de- 
velops in the regular broadcasting band. 
Every city can have additional stations. 
The cost of construction and operation of 
such stations has not been determined ac- 
curately as yet but figures for low-powered 
stations to serve the average sized city are 
said to compare favorably with costs of pres- 
ent-day stations. 

A new kind of receiving set is required for 
this new system of radio transmission. It is 
more expensive largely because of the neces- 
sity for a better quality loudspeaker to re- 
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produce the more perfect signals. However, 
most receiving set manufacturers are now 
offering these new sets and expect to see 
them sold widely as soon as the new system, 
already authorized by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, gets under way. 
The sale of sets will create another audience 
for which radio programs will have to be 
prepared. 


Wuat Cities Can Do 


So much for the radio situation and some 
of its present and future prospects. Now in 
conclusion it may be well to consider just 
what a city official in an average sized city 
should do about it. Perhaps the way to do 
this is to ask and answer a series of questions. 

Should a city have a special department 
or division for dealing with radio? Not neces- 
sarily. But some one person familiar with 
radio should act as a liaison person to make 
all arrangements for broadcasts and see that 
all programs meet minimum standards of 
quality. Radio is one of the finest devices 
for public reporting on municipal activities. 
Radio stations are not prepared as are news- 
papers to do this reporting. Instead they rely 
on the city administration to prepare and 
make its own reports. Unless some compe- 
tent person is assigned to organize and direct 


this activity, the opportunity of radio may be 
misused or abused. 

Can a city use its police radio to broad- 
cast to the public? Absolutely not. That is 
a violation of the police radio license and 
may cause the license to be revoked. 

Should a city own and operate its own 
broadcasting station? While there are def- 
inite advantages in ownership, there are 
risks and responsibilities which many cities 
will not care to take. Cities that do not have 
stations at present need not rush to get them. 
They can use available commercial facilities 
for the time being. Later, if they want sta- 
tions of their own or if they cannot get 
enough time from existing stations, they can 
take out a license for a frequency modulation 
station. 

What kind of programs should a city put 
on? There can be no exact answer to this 
question. Each city must determine its own 
programs in the light of local conditions and 
available resources. Suggestions made in 
the body of this article should be helpful 
in deciding what to do. City officials would 
do well to consider using the series of radio 
scripts on municipal government prepared 
by the United States Office of Education 
(see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for March, 1940, 
page 84). 
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What Is Adequate City Government?’ 


By IVAN ASAY! 
Executive Assistant, Social Security Board, Region XI 


The citizen is entitled to know what available tools his city of- 
ficials are using in measuring the adequacy of municipal services. 


NE of the universal worries of man- 

kind concerns how much to spend for 

this or that purpose. To a family head 
“how much” usually means “what propor- 
tion” since his total income generally cannot 
be altered at will. In government, however, 
“how much” refers to magnitude of total 
expenditure as well as to its distribution 
among various purposes. Thus in public 
financing the question of adequacy presents 
a dual worry: not only how wide a piece of 
the pie-chart to cut for each service but also 
how many dollars to put into the filling. 
Until we have tested recipes for adequate 
government the outcome of a new program 
will continue to be about as uncertain as 
that of a bride’s first pie. 


NEED OF GUIDES TO PoLIcy MAKING 


Our provision of new services has far out- 
run our means of assessing the returns ob- 
tained from them. A businessman would be 
considered a derelict should he fail to ascer- 
tain regularly what profit and loss he is mak- 
ing. Yet that is exactly what we are doing 
as a community; we are perpetually spend- 
ing great efforts and millions of dollars 
without any satisfactory audit of results. 

In a sense every program of government 
is an experiment to be continued, extended, 
contracted or abandoned depending upon its 


_* Abstracted from a paper delivered at the 
Citizens’ Conference on Governmental Manage- 
ment, Estes Park, Colorado, June 19, 1940. 


_ 1 Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Asay did graduate work 
in public administration at Syracuse University 
and at the New York School of Social Work; 
was employed in relief administration in West- 
chester and Herkimer counties, New York, 1932- 
34; was field representative, American Public 
Welfare Association, 1934-35; and was technical 
adviser, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board, from 1936 until receiving his 
present position early this year. 


adequacy in relation to the objective sought. 
Failure to attain the objective, it is true, is 
often due to shortcomings in the efficiency 
with which policy is administered. But if 
the policy to be carried out is not properly 
selected in the first place, is not failure even 
more certain? It is at the point of selecting 
what and how much to do through govern- 
ment that a proper decision is most crucial. 
And it is at this point that citizens and our 
legislative representatives are most inter- 
ested and most completely responsible. 

There are still those who believe that the 
omnipotent majority knows intuitively what 
it wants and would achieve reasonable ade- 
quacy if only politics, inefficiency, and graft 
did not interfere. This wishful picture of 
our democracy would be more nearly realis- 
tic if the majority had understandable, ob- 
jective facts on which to base its decisions. 
But we don’t have them and we don’t make 
good use even of those which we have. We 
tend to evaluate government on the basis of 
supposition rather than fact. We hear about 
an old age pension plan. It sounds good. 
We adopt it. It still sounds good. And while 
hearing it discussed perpetually, we seldom 
probe beneath the “sound” to discover what 
effect it is really having; to what extent it 
is alleviating need, promoting security, caus- 
ing overdependency, balancing or unbalanc- 
ing our economy. Lacking evidence, we 
merely speculate. 

We have less need to speculate in the dark 
in our role as stockholders in business than 
as investors in our own government. In 
business we characteristically have two ad- 
vantages: first, we know what we want — 
monetary profits primarily; and second, we 
have more objective indicators to guide our 
judgment — namely, balance-sheet and 
profit and loss statements. 
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Administrators must provide indicators to 
guide the judgment of our citizens about the 
adequacy of public services. The balance 
sheets of government must be made up “in 
flesh and blood as well as in money — in 
security and health, ability and character, in- 
dividual and communal well-being, and these 
for future generations as well as the pres- 
ent.”” But the fact that there are so many 
intangibles merely increases the importance 
of yardsticks. Now how can we approach 
so difficult a task? 


ExpERT HELP REQUIRED 


The first thing to realize is that expert 
help is required. Citizens must have facts on 
which to exercise their judgment. The or- 
dinary man, no matter how keen and learned, 
cannot possibly get sufficient facts concern- 
ing public affairs of his own accord. He must 
depend largely upon being informed by 
others. 

The citizen who wants policies determined 
by facts is dependent upon the administrator. 
He can elect persons who have something of 
a scientific spirit — who are inclined to 
collect and to use facts. He can insist that 
administrators practice self-evaluation, us- 
ing the yardsticks which have been devel- 
oped. He can invite and support independent 
evaluations by local research bureaus, by 
universities, or by national agencies. But, 
to guide his own judgment and to influence 
that of others, he must have honest facts 
presented in a form as straightforward and 
as free from unnecessary complexities as is 
his own bank statement. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE EXPERT 


If experts are needed to analyze the work- 
ings of government and develop evidence of 
its adequacy, laymen are equally necessary 
to evaluate the evidence and decide what the 
policy shall be. On this point Professor 
Laski’s penetrating essay on “The Limita- 
tions of the Expert” contains some choice 
passages: 

“*The guest,’ said Aristotle with his 


2 Sir Gwilym Gibbon, “Public Services—What 
Value?” Public Administration, October, 1939, 
p. 348, 
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homely wisdom, ‘will judge better of a feast 
than the cook.’ However much we may rely 
upon the expert in formulating the materials 
for decision, what ultimately matters is the 
judgment passed upon the results of the 
policy by those who are to live by them. 

“What can be done is not what the expert 
thinks ought to be done. What can be done 
is what the plain man’s sense of values per- 
mits him to consider as just.’’* 

This by way of emphasizing that both the 
administrator and independent analyst must 
transmit facts and ideas about adequacy to 
citizens for use in deciding policy. And 
they must transmit them in palatable, as well 
as reliable, form. 


NATURE OF EVIDENCE OF ADEQUACY 


What is the nature of the evidence of ade- 
quacy for which we are asking? Of the 
progress made thus far toward measuring 
the effectiveness of administration, most of it 
seems to deal with efficiency of performance 
rather than with adequacy of results. For 
example, the experts can find out precisely 
which is the most economical and expedi- 
tious method of loading garbage. But can 
they tell us how frequently the garbage 
should be collected? Is this issue of adequacy 
to be decided arbitrarily or according to 
custom or do the experts rely upon their 
individual olfactory nerves? And if the 
last, are we to be utterly defenseless during 
an epidemic of nose colds? 

“The appraiser,” says Frederick L. Bird, 
“must concern himself not only with the 
efficiency with which individual functions are 
being performed, but with their adequacy 
in their totality to meet the community’s 
needs . . . The sins of omission as well as 
commission must be appraised.’”* 

The term “measurement” is defined by 
Ridley and Simon’ as “any technique which 


3 Harold J. Laski, “The Limitations of the Ex- 

pert,” Harper's Magazine, December, 1930, pp. 
101-10. 

4 Frederick L. Bird, “The Objectives of the 
Appraiser,” The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Soctal Science, p. 34. 

5 Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert A. Simon, 
Measuring Municipal Activities (International 
City Managers’ Association, 1938), Foreword, p. 
iii. 
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seeks objectively to appraise the results of 
a program of action or to compare the re- 
sults of alternative programs.” There are 
two vital factors in appraising results — 
“factual knowledge of what the administra- 
tion is doing, and accurate standards against 
which the facts may be set off.’’® 

For example, to learn that 
$10,000 was spent last month 
on street cleaning may be mild- 
ly interesting, but the citizen is 
really concerned about whether 
this represents an increase or 
decrease over previous periods, 
whether the streets are cleaner 
or less clean than before, how 
the unit cost of street cleaning 
compares with that in other 
similar cities, and, finally, 
whether other services might 
have been in greater need of the 
$10,000. The citizen’s judg- 
ment that the public health ap- 
propriation is excessive may be _ reversed 
when he learns that it represents only $1.00 
per capita for the prevention of illness, 
whereas the total cost of illness not prevented 
amounts to $80 per capita. 

As suggested earlier, citizens who appreci- 
ate the importance of testing adequacy will 
make sure that administrators are applying 
to their work such standards and methods as 
are available. They will find that a good 
many such standards and methods have been 
developed since Professor Munro advanced 
his 25 “Criteria” of municipal government 
in 1926.7 They will discover, for example, 
that Donald C. Stone has contributed a use- 
ful chapter on the measurement of public 
works;® that the “Better City Government” 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (September, 
1938) contains several pertinent articles, 
and that Clarence E. Ridley has provided 


IVAN 


6 Theodore H. Skinner, “Can Municipal Gov- 
ernment be Scientific?” The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
September, 1938, p. 215. 

TW. B. Munro, The Government of American 
Cities (Macmillan, 1926), pp. 434-46. 


8 The Management of Municipal Public Works 
(Public Administration Service, 1939), pp. 47-62. 
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two outstanding reports on the subject of 
measuring municipal activities.’ 

The citizen who wishes to make sure his 
public servants are using the tools available 
for measuring adequacy might well corner 
the mayor or city manager and ask such 
questions as the following, and 
he is entitled to expect prompt 
and accurate answers. 

Is the basic law of our city as 
adequate as the Model City 
Charter prepared by the Na- 
tional Municipal League? 

Have systems of unit cost ac- 
counting been installed in the 
public works and police depart- 
ments? 

Are you maintaining spot 
maps showing the areas of high 
crime rates and traffic hazards? 

How does our city stand on 
the rating scales of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers? 

Does our local government meet the stand- 
ards for grants-in-aid set by the state de- 
partment of public welfare in co-operation 
with the federal Social Security Board and 
Children’s Bureau? 

How do the standards of school-teacher 
training and school-building construction 
compare with those of similar localities of 
this state and elsewhere? 

In the traffic safety contest sponsored by 
the National Safety Council is our com- 
munity showing improvement each year? 

Does our public library program measure 
up to the standards adopted by the council 
of the American Library Association? 

Has consideration been given to inviting 
a survey of our playground system by the 
National Recreation Association? 

How nearly adequate are our public assis- 
tance payments in terms of the state standard 
budget? How many acfive cases must be 
handled by the average social worker in 


9Clarence E. Ridley, Measuring 
Government (Public Administration 
1928) ; and Ridley and Simon, op. cit. 
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the public agency? 

Is our personnel merit system actually 
bringing to, and keeping in, the public serv- 
ice the best available workers as it is de- 
signed to do? 

Do your annual reports, Mr. Mayor or 
City Manager, carry significant facts or are 
they confined to self-commendation and 
long, meaningless, statistical tables? 


BALANCE SHEETS ESSENTIAL TO DEMOCRACY 


These questions hint of the type of infor- 
mation needed as guides to the determination 
of policy. Most of them do not go to the 
real root of the problem of adequacy. To do 
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this would require actual measurements of 
unmet need expressed in terms of ultimate 
community values. But although we can- 
not attain the ultimate, it is possible even 
now to go a long way toward measuring the 
adequacy of services. 

In peaceful pursuits, as well as on the 
battlefield, a government must be effective 
if it is to survive at all. Now more than 
ever before those leaders who base their 
action on the cold facts of past performance 
are the effective ones. To get such facts in 
the hands of the citizens who decide the 
course of action is one of the basic challenges 
before those who cherish democracy. 


Some Current Financial Problems of Cities 


By CARL H. CHATTERS* 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Long-term planning and sources of revenue were two important problems considered 
at the recent annual conference of the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 


ONG-TERM financial planning must do 
L more than just coordinate physical im- 
provements of a community with its 
ability to pay for such improvements. Every 
municipal official knows that the long-term 
financial obligations of a city are not limited 
to capital improvements any more than are 
all pay-as-you-go obligations limited to cur- 
rent operations. Financing outstanding 
bonds, financing public relief, financing re- 
tirement allowances, and a host of other obli- 
gations require long-term planning just as 
much as do capital improvements. There is 
no sound logic in insisting on the careful 
preparation of a long-term program for 
financing a garbage disposal plant which will 
be used for 40 years and ignoring the ex- 
pense of retirement allowances to municipal 
employees who will no longer render service 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, 1922-29; and director of fi- 
nance in Flint, 1929-31; director, Municipal Ad- 
visory Council of Michigan, 1931-32; has been in 
his present position since 1932 and is also secre- 
tary of the National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting. 


to the city but whose retirement allowance 
will be a burden for years to come. 

This was the basic idea of the report of 
the Committee on Long-Term Financial 
Planning given at the recent Detroit con- 
vention of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, by the committee vice-chairman, 
George M. Link, of Minneapolis. This re- 
port was only one of the five important con- 
ference reports, all of which are briefly dis- 
cussed in this article. 

The Committee’s report pointed out that 
the financial obligations of a city may be 
grouped under four major heads: operating 
requirements, debt services, capital outlay, 
and “social security.” Lawmakers and ad- 
ministrative officials long since recognized 
the necessity of continued taxation in the 
financing of bonded debt, thus by indirec- 
tion recognizing the necessity of distributing 
the cost of improvements over a series of 
years. More recently they have come to re- 
alize the necessity of mandatory statutory 
requirements that annual provision be made 
to so meet the cost of capital projects. Still 
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later the advisability of a planned program 
of capital projects was put forward. 

The social security program in its broader 
aspects is too new to have resulted in any 
established financial procedure. Too great a 
portion of the financial burden, such for in- 
stance as that for poor relief, has been 
thought to be of a temporary nature. Other 
needs, particularly those for retirement al- 
lowances for public employees, have been too 
convenient a political football to invite adop- 
tion of the results of mathematical calcula- 
tions. 

Opinions relative to operating costs are 
quite in contrast to those relative to the 
other groups of requirements. It is generally 
believed that they should be financed on a 
year-by-year basis and that expenditures for 
each fiscal period should be restricted to 
the funds authorizec for that period. That 
there might and probably should bea planned 
program for a period of years does not ap- 
pear to have received consideration. As, how- 
ever, the program of past years is a pattern 
for the program of each successive year, it 
has followed that much planning has auto- 
matically taken place where operating activi- 
ties are concerned. 

It cannot be claimed that a like degree of 
planning has been devoted to the financing 
of capital repairs. Fortunately, repairs are 
usually of a continuing character, for which 
annual needs are more or less the same year 
after year. Hence, except in the case of a 
catastrophe or other unusual circumstances, 
financial requirements for repairs, like those 
for operating needs, can be the most easily 
handled on a year-to-year basis. That pro- 
cedure requires less thought and has less 
danger of political repercussion. 

One of the great difficulties in carrying out 
a planned program for all municipal needs is 
that public officials, as well as the public 
itself, distrust the feasibility of maintaining 
fiscal reserves. Of the groups of needs that 
have been listed, only two are of such char- 
acter that continuing reserves need not be 
maintained, i.e., requirements for operating 
purposes and those for capital outlay. Cur- 
rent taxes and current bond issues will care 
for both of these groups. 
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To a very great extent governmental 
planning is looked upon as being a planning 
and scheduling of the services and benefits 
that the public thinks itself justified in de- 
manding, it being assumed that past ex- 
perience provided a proper basis for the 
amount of such services or such benefits. 
Too often little or no thought is given to 
ability to meet all accrued obligations, or if 
considered, the public demand for services 
is made an excuse for failing to meet in full 
the current share of such accrued costs. 
When some of those costs are due to the need 
of building up reserves for future use, there 
is an overpowering temptation to sacrifice 
the reserves to demands for current services, 
that is, to make available to meet current op- 
erating requirements more than should be 
apportioned from current income. 

If somehow the procedure could be re- 
versed and funds to finance operating costs 
were restricted to the amount remaining 
after deducting from total annual income the 
amounts required to meet incurred and other 
obligations for other services, we would have 
a much clearer picture of the necessity of 
planning for operating needs. 

There should be a determination of the 
amount of revenue that would be available 
for operating purposes after apportioning 
from the total the amounts necessary to meet 
accrued obligations for bond issues, man- 
datory obligations for social security, and 
necessary expenditures, if any, for capital 
outlay and repair costs. “Pay-as-you-go” 
advocates insist that capital outlay costs 
should be met entirely from current levies or 
from resultant accumulations. Capital re- 
pairs as a matter of course may, directly or 
indirectly, be included with operating costs. 
Whichever procedure is followed, the need of 
planning cannot be avoided. It is quite prob- 
able, in fact, that the pay-as-you-go policy 
of financing capital projects calls for more 
planning, particularly long-term planning, 
than does the policy of borrowing. 

One of the chief criticisms that can be 
made of past attempts at long-term planning 
is that they are not continued. This was 
partly due to the much greater difficulty that 
exists in the preparation of planning for 
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long-term needs than exists in the case of 
current operating needs. But to a much 
greater extent that failure is due to the ab- 
sence of legal requirements that an expendi- 
ture program must be prepared for long-term 
needs, as well as for current operating needs. 
Governmental officials are hu- 
man beings with the common 
failing that prompts the avoid- 
ance of any act that is not 
clearly mandatory. Hence, if 
long-term planning is to become 
a continuing procedure, legal 
provisions should be provided 
that such planning shall be 
done, specifying clearly as to 
what officials shall carry that 
responsibility. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


A second important commit- 
tee report recommended a na- 
tionwide study of tax struc- 
tures to determine what fiscal and functional 
relationships should exist among federal, 
state, and local governments. Upon comple- 
tion of the study, recommendations should 
be submitted for the improvement and co- 
ordination of the entire governmental rev- 
enue structure, according to a_ resolution 
adopted by the Association. The Associa- 
tion resolved also to ask President Roose- 
velt to appoint an investigating committee, 
which may include representatives of all 
three levels of government. 

“Tt is evident that local governments of 
and by themselves cannot work out a solu- 
tion of their fiscal problems,” the report said. 
“Members of the committee are firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity and desirability of 
an early and comprehensive appraisal of the 
taxation system of this country and the de- 
velopment of a co-ordinated revenue system 
which will give recognition to the impor- 
tance of local governments in our financial 
structure.” 

Comparing findings of its recent local rev- 
enue survey with one made 18 months ago, 
the committee said: “It appears that there 
has been no marked improvement in the fi- 
nancial structure of local government.” Re- 
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plies to the latest survey “more or less uni- 
formly indicate that there has been no abate- 
ment or lessening in local welfare burdens, 
that assessed valuations still continue to 
shrink, and that local tax rates still display 
upward tendencies.” 

Many cities are attempting 
to meet their increasing finan- 
cial burden through more com- 
plete utilization of present rev- 
enue sources. In Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, for example, after the 
tax rate had been increased the 
budget was still out of balance 
$179,000. The city council did 
not levy this amount but re- 
quired the four units of govern- 
ment involved to absorb the 
difference on a percentage basis, 
the percentage to be determined 
by the total budget. In Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, the city 


has increased revenues on tax 


collections and license collections by tak- 
ing partial payments. Two inspectors were 
employed with special police powers to 
summon license dodgers to court and levy 
against taxpayers for delinquent personal 
property taxes. The inspectors have in- 
creased the license collections alone about 
$15,000, which nets the city about $11,000 
after deducting their salaries. Rochester, 
New York, has installed a collection division 
and intends to start mailing tax bills. Den- 
ver, Colorado, has revised some license fees 
upward and has also adopted ordinances 
licensing loan companies, poultry dressing 
establishments, and mattress manufacturers. 
Oklahoma City is receiving some additional 
revenue since the last legislature allocated 
5 per cent of the gasoline tax to cities and 


towns which gives this city approximately | 
$10,000 per month for street work. Several 7 


cities in Oregon have attempted to utilize 
license taxes but have met severe legal op- 
position from merchants and other persons 


affected. Special charges have been developed | 
in the state for sewage disposal, for fire-fight- © 
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Virginia have adopted new minor revenue 
sources, including a gross sales tax in Charles- 
ton and Huntington, a 2 per cent tax on fire 
insurance premiums in Wheeling, a 3 per 
cent amusement tax in Parkersburg, and 
parking meters in many cities. 

“Today, it is more evident than ever be- 
fore that government must provide for the 
shortcomings of our industrial and economic 
systems,” the report said, adding that ‘since 
the outbreak of the depression municipalities 
have embarked on social services which now 
form a considerable portion of every munici- 
pal budget.” It is becoming more and more 
difficult to establish any direct connection 
between these social services, which in the 
main are a direct benefit to persons or in- 
dividuals, and benefits to real property, ac- 
cording to the report. 

“Since further developments in these serv- 
ices may be anticipated, it would seem de- 
sirable and necessary to evolve a revenue 
system that will distribute over all the citi- 
zens some portion of the cost of social serv- 
ices that are of benefit to individuals irre- 
spective of their ownership of property,” the 
report said. “As to the owner or tenant of 
real property, it can be argued fairly that 
he not only is making his own contribution 
but is sharing the burden of others.” 

Recent recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions in Canada were cited by the committee 
report as indicative of the type of tax struc- 
ture revision under consideration by the 
committee. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS 


The Committee on Special Assessments 
did not submit unanimous answers to basic 
problems because of the existence of vary- 
ing state and provincial laws and because of 
widely different opinions of committee mem- 
bers. Instead, the committee submitted a 
group of answers to a specific group of ques- 
tions, attempting to include all important 
opinions, whether unanimous or not. The 
questions covered in the report related to: 
(1) the type of construction to be financed 
by special assessments, (2) the extent to 
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which reconstruction of streets and sewers 
should be paid for by special assessments, 
(3) the conditions under which assessments 
should be made, (4) the means of financing 
improvements, (5) what should be included 
in the cost, (6) what property or area should 
be assessed, (7) the assessment of publicly 
owned property, (8) methods of enforcing 
liens, (9) accounting procedure, and (10) 
public share of assessment costs. 


OTHER CONFERENCE REPORTS 


The Committee on Public Service Train- 
ing, A. E. Fuller, chairman, reviewed present 
training facilities and recommended (1) a 
continued study of public service training, 
(2) that its report be sent to the entire mem- 
bership, and (3) that a questionnaire be sent 
out to determine the groups or types of 
finance officers interested in training and the 
kind of training they want. The Committee 
noted that three types of training are avail- 
able: (1) college and university, (2) cor- 
respondence courses, and (3) _ in-service 
schools or courses. 

The Committee on Cost Accounting dis- 
cussed the usefulness of cost accounting (1) 
as protection against loss, waste, and in- 
efficiency; (2) in policy determination; (3) 
in fixing charges; (4) in budgeting; (5) in 
personnel management; and (6) in public 
reporting. 

The report of the Association’s director 
directed attention to the growth in mem- 
bership and services. Since July, 1939, mem- 
bership increased from 893 to 1,013. Services 
of the past eight years were featured partic- 
ularly by the large number of new publica- 
tions. Four major books on municipal bonds, 
waterworks accounting, debt administration, 
and general accounting have been issued, as 
well as several smaller books or pamphlets 
on municipal accounting statements, account- 
ing procedure, county finance, retirement sys- 
tems, marketing municipal bonds, and 
municipal revenues. Finally, four new pro- 
cedural pamphlets are about to be issued and 
a new publication on retirement systems for 
public employees will be available late this 
summer. 











In-Service Training for Command Officers 


By JAMES S. DEAN* 


City Manager, Sacramento, California 


The training methods used in Sacramento are outlined by Mr. 
Dean, who offers suggestions of value to officials in other cities. 


ORRESPONDENCE courses for com- 
C mand officers are now accepted as in- 

tegral parts of the fire and police 
training programs of Sacramento. Eight 
members of the fire department including the 
chief are taking a course in fire administra- 
tion as a group, and ten members of the 
police force have completed a police adminis- 
tration course on an individual basis. Both 
courses are those offered by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration, which 
is conducted by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. In both departments 
classes are conducted by the conference 
method under the direction of a group in- 
structor furnished without cost by the de- 
partment of vocational training of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education. All other 
costs are met by the city government. 


THE FIRE COURSE 


The seven enrollees in the fire course in 
addition to the chief include two assistant 
chiefs, two battalion chiefs, the director of 
training, and two assistant directors of train- 
ing. The group meets in a two-hour session 
once a week on city time. Discussion, with 
Municipal Fire Administration as a text, is 
led by the director of training. Applications 
of the questions raised by the book are made 
to specific problems of the Sacramento de- 
partment by the group. The discussions, in 
turn, form the basis for answers to the ques- 
tions on each chapter, which are written up 
in this case by the director of training only. 
The answers are carefully read, marked, and 


* Epttor’s Note: Mr. Dean, a graduate of 
Texas A. and M. College, studied at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; was with the 
California State Department of Architecture, 
1912-20; engaged in private practice as an archi- 
tect, 1920-29; and has been city manager of 
Sacramento since 1930. 


returned with comments by the fire instructor 
of the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration, Percy Bugbee, who is man- 
aging director of the National Fire Protection 
Association. The instructor’s comments are 
then discussed by the group. 

Typical of questions asked by the Insti- 
tute are the following: 

1. What items in the National Board 
grading schedule, based on the grading by 
the underwriters, have been most neglected 
in your city? What do you think are the 
reasons for this apparent neglect? 

2. What should be the attitude of the 
chief administrator and the fire chief toward 
unionization of the fire department em- 
ployees? 

3. Under what circumstances should a 
fire department undertake to build its own 
apparatus? 

4. What is the minimum of information 
that should be reported by the fire chief each 
month to the chief administrator of the city? 

Because only one set of answers is sub- 
mitted for the group, the cost is consider- 
ably lower than if each student submitted 
answers. The first enrollment in the course, 
i.e., the enrollment of the group leader, was 
paid for at the basic rate of the Institute, 
$25. Additional texts were then obtained for 
$7.50 for other members of the group. A 
certificate of successful completion of the 
course will be given without charge or ex- 
amination to the group leader; any other 
member of the group who has not submitted 
regular papers may, for $5.00, take a special 
examination to obtain his certificate. 


THE Potice CourRsE 


There are several significant differences in 
the method which Sacramento used in its 
police administration training course. First, 
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the enrollees included eight patrolmen from 
the patrol, detective, and traffic divisions and 
two command officers — a captain of police 
and a captain of detectives. Second, al- 
though the course was open to all who wished 
to attend, the ten regular enrollees submitted 
individual answers to the ques- 
tions on each chapter and thus 
obtained individual certificates. 
O. W. Wilson, professor of 
police administration at the 
University of California and 
former chief of police of 
Wichita, Kansas, reviewed and 
marked the papers for the 
Institute. The plan of sub- 
mitting only one set of answers, 
as in the fire course, was tried 
at first, but it was found dif- 
ficult to write one answer to 
satisfy all the students, so that 
the enrollments were changed 
to an individual basis. 

Average attendance at the discussion 
group meetings was 30 members. Here again, 
meetings were held once a week on city time. 
Practically every supervisory officer, as well 
as 75 per cent of the other members of the 
force, attended one or more sessions. 

Examples of questions on the course, which 
the group discussed, are: 

1. How much weight should be given to 
seniority in making promotions in the police 
department ? 

2. What is the effective patrol strength 
in your department, allowing for vacations, 
sickness, days off, etc. Is this too much or 
too little? How can you tell? 

3. Assume that you are allotted three 
pages in the annual municipal report to de- 
scribe police department activities during the 
year. What information would you present 
and how would you present it? 


INTEGRATION WITH OTHER TRAINING 


Neither the fire nor police correspondence 
course is the only technique needed in a fire 
or police training program. These corres- 
pondence courses are directed particularly 
at training command officers and _ those 
interested in preparing themselves for com- 
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mand duties. Training in technical methods 
of crime detection and actual fire fighting 
for command officers will still be needed. 
Likewise, rigorous programs for training new 
firemen and policemen will still be a neces- 
sity. 

Sacramento, accordingly, has 
conducted technical courses for 
its safety officers. In December, 
1939, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation held an intensive 
two-week course, meeting twice 
daily, and instructing the city’s 
police force in scientific meth- 
ods of crime control. This was 
followed by an advanced FBI 
course meeting once a week for 
17 weeks. Sacramento has also 
conducted, without expense to 
the city, a_ traffic officers’ 
school with instructors secured 
from the state highway pa- 
trol, the city’s own _ police 
department, neighboring educational insti- 
tutions, and the district attorney’s office. 
Similarly, fire command officers have taken 
advantage of available courses in fire fight- 
ing offered by the state department of educa- 
tion. In all these cases, the men have felt 
that the technical training was a valuable 
supplement to, but in no way a substitute for, 
the correspondence course of training for 
administration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHER CITIES 


Sacramento has learned several things 
about the administration of these corres- 
pondence courses. First, it is desirable to 
have the city pay all the expenses and pro- 
vide the time for group meetings. Second, 
the course should be compulsory — or at 
least strongly encouraged — for administra- 
tive officers. Third, individual answers are 
more valuable for the students than one set 
of group answers. Fourth, the group dis- 
cussion method is worth while even if indi- 
vidual papers are to be submitted; such dis- 
cussion creates a co-operative spirit. Fifth, 
application of the principles taught to active 
local problems — as suggested in the In- 
stitute’s questions — makes the work most 
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valuable. Sixth, it is probably desirable to 
have separate group meetings for the com- 
mand officers and the rank and file. Seventh, 
it is desirable for the chief administrator oc- 
casionally to attend the group training 
meetings. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The city of Sacramento has recognized for 
a number of years the desirability of provid- 
ing in-service training opportunities for all 
of its employees. Early attempts at training, 
however, were not particularly successful, 
chiefly because of the resistance and lack 
of interest of the employees themselves. Ex- 
perience showed that the employees were not 
sufficiently self-critical to allow outsiders to 
lecture to them about their work, even when 
the lecturer was technically qualified for his 
task. 

A totally different attitude toward train- 
ing has been brought about in the last two 
years through the correspondence courses. 
The courses have been received enthusias- 
tically by officers of both police and fire de- 
partments. Some of the older officers, to be 
sure, at first viewed them with suspicion, but 
the attitudes of most have showed a gradual 
change. 

Perhaps the principal reason why these 
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courses have taken hold so well is that 
through them the officers have felt that they 
were training themselves and not that they 
were being told how to do their jobs. The 
textbooks provide a mine of reliable and up- 
to-date information which was applied in the 
group discussions to the practical problems of 
the Sacramento departments. Lesson papers 
were prepared only after thorough discus- 
sion, and the criticism of these papers by the 
Institute’s instructor afforded, as it were, an 
administrative consulting service for the city. 

One of the most valuable outgrowths of these 
training courses has been the interest they have 
developed among the higher administrative 
officials in providing training opportuni- 
ties for the subordinate employees in their 
departments. Before the introduction of these 
courses it was difficult to convince depart- 
mental officers of the need for the in-service 
training throughout the service. The rec- 
ommendations in the police and fire admin- 
istration courses have led to increased train- 
ing opportunities for the rank and file of 
firemen and policemen, as well as to courses 
in foremanship training for minor supervi- 
sory employees. Thus, out of these courses is 
developing a comprehensive training pro- 
gram for all city employees from top to bot- 
tom. 


Planning for Better Cities 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER* 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


HE 450 persons who came from 27 
states, the Territory of Hawaii, and one 
foreign country to attend the National 
Conference on Planning, held in San Fran- 
cisco early in July, were interested in plan- 
ning for America’s permanent defense. They 
did not underestimate the need of provid- 
ing for the immediate defense of the nation, 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; mem- 
ber, City Housing Commission, and city planner, 
City Planning Commission, Detroit; consultant, 
housing division of PWA. 


but they recognized that America’s per- 
manent defense requires not only guns and 
ships but better cities and states and a better 
distribution of the resources which are 
available for the people of this country. 
Keeping in mind at all times the theme of 
the conference, the speakers on a number 
of occasions pointed to many municipal 
problems which must be solved. Among these 
are problems of traffic and transportation 
and their relationship to each other; the 
increasing and spreading blight surrounding 
our central business areas; the declining 
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values within the central business districts 
and the resulting decline in taxable income; 
the effects of good and bad zoning upon city 
development. Interestingly enough, although 
these subjects were treated in individual 
papers, all of those present recognized their 
interdependence and the fact 
that suitable transportation and 
good zoning can help to reha- 
bilitate our depressed areas. 

To what extent has the mi- 
gration of people from drought 
areas affected the municipali- 
ties of America? Carey Mc- 
Williams, chief of the Division 
of Immigration and Housing of 
the state of California, pointed 
out that between July 1, 1935, 
and September 1, 1939, approx- 
imately 350,000 migrants en- 
tered California across the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona border in quest 
of employment. Although many 
of these persons sought employment in the 
rural areas, the form of resettlement has taken 
“essentially the form of a squatting or set- 
tling on the periphery of existing communi- 
ties, both urban and rural.” In Los Angeles 
County, Bell Gardens in 1934 was a com- 
munity virtually nonexistent; today it has a 
population of 26,000 persons. Located in an 
unincorporated portion of the county, the 
community has no locally organized fire or 
police protection. Local self-government is 
nonexistent. Sewer facilities do not exist. 
Here indeed is a problem for the local ad- 
ministrator. 

A committee of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, under the direction of 
I. S. Shattuck of Oakland, California, pre- 
sented a report on Highways and Trans porta- 
tion in Relation to Each Other and to Other 
Planned Developments. After reviewing past 
policies with respect to highways and other 
forms of mass transportation, and pointing 
out that in many studies these were con- 
sidered separately and not in relationship 
to each other, the committee made a series 
of recommendations, among which are: 

That no major highway improvement should 
be undertaken except as part of a comprehensive 
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long-term plan of a major street and highway 
system of the entire urban area or region, which 
in turn should be derived through studies and 
be an integral part of a broader plan of trans- 
portation facilities —local, suburban, and long 
distance — including all forms of transport for 
the entire urban area or region. 

That the long-range plan of the 
coordinated system of transport 
facilities should, in addition to 
meeting present and anticipated 
transportation needs, be in accord 
with the master plan of develop- 
ment of the community and 
region. 

That the need for additional 
transportation facilities be meas- 
ured after traffic engineering has 
been applied to make the most 
efficient use of existing street and 
transit facilities. 

That plans for improvement of 
existing transportation facilities 
must be measured in terms of 
persons carried by various trans- 
portation modes; public transit 
cannot be ignored. 

Modern highways must be designed with ref- 
erence to the access and use of abutting prop- 
erty. 

Hugh R. Pomeroy, director of the Vir- 
ginia State Planning Board, pointed out that 
zoning is a means of effectuating a broad 
and comprehensive land-use plan for the com- 
munity, that the essential factor in drafting 
a zoning ordinance is this basic land-use 
plan, which could be prepared only after a 
comprehensive study of the community and 
of community needs. Mr. Pomeroy was of 
the opinion that planners and municipal of- 
ficials have not used zoning as fully as they 
might: 

Thus far have we come in zoning: at least 
to the point where we begin to realize that 
zoning must be an instrument of planning if it 
is to justify itself as more than an expedient 
measure. Thus far can we go in zoning: as far 
as zoning will reasonably serve the purposes of 
the underlying master plan upon which it is 
based. Thus far have we come: to where we 
find that we hold in our hands an instrument of 
greater power and with a sharper cutting edge 
than we had realized. 

Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of The Am- 
erican City magazine, reported on a study of 
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the policies of a number of communities and 
states with respect to tax-abandoned land. 
He found that in a few states, notably New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, and Arkansas, in 
1939, and California in 1940, legislation has 
recently been enacted for more simple, 
speedy, and less costly procedure in the pub- 
lic acquisition of tax-abandoned land and for 
conserving the public interest in the future 
disposition and use of such land. Mr. Butten- 
heim said in part: 

There is a widespread and understandable de- 
sire on the part of municipal and county gov- 
ernments to get tax-foreclosed property back 
on the tax rolls. In few places, however, is 
adequate consideration given to the extent to 
which such property ought to be retained per- 
manently in public ownership. . . . 

When public bodies sell tax-abandoned land, 
too little thought is usually given to such ques- 
tions as (a) whether the sales price is not too 
low; (b) whether by thus dumping property on 
the market other real estate values in the city 
or county will not be needlessly depressed; and 
(c) whether the property is likely to stay sold 
or soon again to become tax-delinquent. 

A comprehensive approach to problems of 
tax-delinquency would concern itself not only 
with what to do when land has become tax- 
abandoned, but with methods of making tax- 
delinquency less prevalent in future. The reme- 
dies here would include more effective control 
than is generally practiced over land subdivision 
and land use, thus discouraging settlement in 
either rural or urban areas which would involve 
needlessly expensive governmental services. In 
most cities legislation is needed to prohibit the 
sale of land in any new subdivision unless the 
platter has paid in advance the cost of installing 
all utilities and also paving, curbing, and side- 
walk, if needed. 

Mr. Buttenheim also recommends that 
there be established in every large city an 
efficient public real estate office, and he 
quotes with approval the opinion of Ben H. 
Kizer, president of the Spokane City Plan- 
ning Commission, that if marginal lands were 
retired from private use the value of lands 
remaining in private ownership would ad- 
vance in value with a consequent increase of 
tax revenue. 

A very important paper was that of Paul 
J. Raver, administrator of Bonneville Power 
Administration, on the subject of regional 
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industrial trends: 

In the evolution of these regional industrial 
movements conscious planning has played a 
negligible role. The most apparent factors in 
the expansion of the Middle West, California, 
and the South, partly at the expense of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, have been 
the changing distribution of population and the 
shifts of workable natural resources. The spe- 
cial role of low labor costs in the South is also 
well recognized... . 

From the individual states, a barrage of pro- 
motional literature has been issued in recent 
years. ... Far more significant than promotional 
publicity have been the actions of many states 
and communities to encourage local industries 
through the erection of barriers to trade from 
other states and through subsidies, tax conces- 
sions, and other inducements. 

On the afternoon of the final day Charles 
E. Merriam, of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, virtually “brought down the 
house” with his talk on “The Nature of 
Planning in a Democracy.” Space does not 
permit an adequate summary of his talk. 
Dr. Merriam said: 

Planning is an organized effort to utilize social 
intelligence in the determination of natural poli- 
cies. Planning is based upon fundamental facts 
regarding resources, carefully assembled and 
thoroughly analyzed; upon a look around at the 
various factors which must be brought together 
in order to avoid clashing of policies or lack of 
unity in general direction; upon a look forward 
as well as a look around and a look backward. 
Considering our resources and trends as care- 
fully as possible, and considering the emerging 
problems, planners look forward to the deter- 
mination of long-time policies. 

Many of these plans will be imperfect. Some 
will be mistaken. But taken in its entirety, all 
planning effort amounts to an intelligent forecast 
of the nation’s future as carefully prepared as is 
possible, from the technical side, and as pru- 
dently as possible from the point of view of 
community determination of community poli- 
cies, local, state, and national. 

This brief article does not cover all of the 
important papers or subjects discussed at the 
conference. Charles W. Eliot II, of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, talked on 
planning the use of our resources. There was 
an important session on public education for 
planning, another on county planning, and 
one on architectural and roadside control. 
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New Relief Act Affects Cities 


| Ben governments wishing to sponsor 
WPA projects will find a number of 
items of interest in the new act providing 
funds for continuation of the WPA work pro- 
gram. While most features of the 1939 act 
are repeated, there are several changes that 
will affect municipalities. 

During the fiscal year just ended, the WPA 
had an appropriation of $1,447,000,000 with 
which employment was given to an average 
of about 2,040,000 workers. The present act 
reduces the WPA fund to $975,650,000, but 
permits the President to spend this sum in 
as short a period as eight months “‘if in his 
judgment such action is required to meet 
unemployment conditions.” If this authority 
is invoked, WPA employment in the year 
beginning July 1, 1940, will continue at 
about the same monthly average maintained 
last year. 

The Congressional emphasis on national 
defense has resulted in adding “defense 
projects” to the list of eligible WPA under- 
takings. On the defense projects (i.e., con- 
struction of airports, barracks, mobilization 
centers, armories, rifle ranges, roads, work 
in connection with army bases and navy 
yards, etc.) some of the rules applicable to 
ordinary WPA projects need not apply. 
Thus, while the federal contribution for 
nonlabor costs on the usual types of projects 
is limited to $6.00 per man per month, $25,- 
000,000 of the funds have been earmarked 
for use by the Work Projects Commissioner 
in supplementing the federal contribution for 
nonlabor costs on projects certified by the 
Secretary of War or Navy as being “impor- 
tant for military or naval purposes.’”’ Since 
military or naval projects are of national 
rather than merely local concern, they have 
been exempted from the general requirement 
that at least 25 per cent of the total cost of 
WPA projects be borne by the state and its 
political subdivisions. Finally, the WPA 
Commissioner is authorized to exempt de- 
fense projects from the usual limitations on 
monthly earnings and hours of labor for 
project workers and from the new limit of 
$100,000 for the federal contribution to any 
building project. 

The employment on WPA projects of 


aliens, Communists, and “members of Nazi 
Bund Organizations” is prohibited. The law 
also includes the 1939-40 provision relating 
to lesser hours and smaller monthly earnings 
for workers without dependents, and modi- 
fies the old law by giving certain preferences 
to veterans’ wives and veterans’ widows not 
remarried. These groups, like the veterans, 
are exempted from the general requirement 
that workers continuously employed on WPA 
projects for 18 months or more shall be re- 
moved and ineligible for reemployment until 
after reinvestigation of need and expiration 
of 30 days. 

One important proposal for change, which 
met favor in the Senate and was approved by 
the WPA, the chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, was not adopted. It was a 
proposal to give the WPA administrative 
funds to control the determination of need 
of persons applying for project employment. 
Two methods were discussed: (1) having 
the WPA make grants on condition that the 
states follow federally prescribed rules for 
determining the need of applicants, and (2) 
having the WPA itself take over the entire 
function. At present, local public welfare 
agencies perform this “referral’’ function, 
except in some areas where the state and 
local governments are unable or unwilling to 
provide funds for the purpose. It was 
pointed out at the hearings that many local 
welfare agencies are overburdened with work, 
hampered by lack of funds, and in certain 
cases unduly influenced by political con- 
siderations. Moreover, there are no uniform 
standards of determining “need” of the 
applicant. 

If one may venture to interpret the ten- 
dencies, the signs seem to point to an increas- 
ing federal control over the work program. 
The attempt to improve “referrals” is one 
sign. It is also evident that if defense proj- 
ects should become a large segment of the 
work program, planning and initiation of 
projects would have to pass largely from 
local hands to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and local supervision of projects, as 
well as local financial participation, would 
be reduced.—J. Kerwin WIL.LiAMs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Personnel Advisory Board Created in 
Berkeley 


PERSONNEL board with power to hear 

appeals, conduct investigations, and 
advise on personnel matters has been recently 
created by ordinance in Berkeley, California. 
The new ordinance, patterned materially 
after the model suggested by the League of 
California Cities for council-manager cities, 
in many ways merely formalizes some of 
the procedures long in use in Berkeley. It 
continues to vest in the city manager the 
complete administrative authority over per- 
sonnel given him in the 1923 charter. 

The manager is still directly responsible 
for salary standardization, personnel rules, 
and other technical phases of personnel ad- 
ministration. But in the future, all these 
problems will be referred to the board for 
study and investigation. The board will sug- 
gest rules for classification, for examinations, 
for recruitment, and for promotions on the 
basis of merit. Such suggestions will be 
submitted to the city council for final ap- 
proval; the board has no power to adopt 
rules or regulations or to create or abolish 
positions — it is purely an advisory body. 
The actual administration of personnel work 
is handled by the city manager through his 
director of personnel and research. 

The board serves in a judicial capacity in 
that it is empowered to conduct hearings of 
appeals for employees. All such hearings are 
by the ordinance required to be open and 
public. Employees are given the right to 
receive in writing the reason for dismissal 
and other disciplinary action and will be 
free to carry an appeal to the personnel 
board. Although the board is not empowered 
to reinstate dismissed employees or otherwise 
to nullify disciplinary action of the city 
manager it is felt that through public hear- 
ings conducted by the board and the pub- 
licity which the board would create, ample 
protection will be given to the employees. 

The board consists of five members ap- 
pointed by the mayor for six-year staggered 
terms. The first board includes a univer- 
sity political science professor, a former 
councilman and personnel administrator, an 
author-educator, an attorney, and a hotel 
manager prominent in civic affairs. Admin- 
istering the provisions of the new ordinance 
under the general supervision of the city 
manager’s office is a staff of two under Per- 
sonnel Director Elmer C. Rowley. 
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One of the principal features of the or- 
dinance is the relatively few exclusions from 
the competitive service. Department heads 
and laborers are included. 

To support the ordinance a set of rules and 
regulations is being prepared for adoption by 
the city council in resolution form. They will 
consist in many cases of practices formerly 
established by the manual of administrative 
practice under which the city has been 
operating. All in all, existing employees will 
find little change in their employment status, 
the greater number of changes coming in the 
administrative structure provided through 
the ordinance rather than the rules and reg- 
ulations which will support the ordinance. 
While examinations have been given for 
promotion and for entrance into numerous 
positions, the examination process will now 
be extended to all promotions and appoint- 
ments.—CHESTER C. Fisk, city manager, 
Berkeley, California. 


Vacations for City Employees 
On Hourly Wage Basis 


Bache employee benefit plans which foster 
good employee relationships have been 
recently adopted by the city of Bedford, 
Ohio. One is a group hospitalization plan, 
the other a vacation plan for employees who 
work on an hourly wage. 

The group hospitalization plan is fur- 
nished through the Cleveland Hospital Serv- 
ice Association and is paid for by monthly 
payroll deductions made by the finance de- 
partment of the city. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the city employees have joined the 
group and most of them have taken advan- 
tage of an optional contract providing hos- 
pitalization for dependent members of their 
families at a small additional cost. 

The vacation plan for hourly wage em- 
ployees has been accomplished despite pro- 
visions making it illegal to pay such em- 
ployees for any hours which they did not 
actually work. The city council passed an 
amendment to the payroll ordinance in- 
creasing the hourly rates sufficiently to pro- 
vide for 52 weeks’ pay for 51 weeks’ work. 
Thus the employees may have a _ week’s 
vacation without suffering a loss in wages. 

In order to insure that these employees 
would have cash saved for their vacation, 
a payroll deduction savings plan was de- 
veloped by the department of finance and a 
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local bank. The employee designates the 
amount he wishes to have deposited in the 
bank each semimonthly pay period. The 
accounts are joint accounts with a city of- 
ficial but it is definitely understood that they 
are entirely for the benefit of the employee. 
Several employees are using the plan to lay 
aside systematically an additional sum for 
savings. The plan is similar to a Christmas 
Savings Plan. Any of the funds in the ac- 
count may be used for emergencies or other 
worth-while purposes rather than a vacation 
if the employee so desires——ArTHUR H. 
WenpGE, city manager, Bedford, Ohio. 


Strict Enforcement Reduces Trafhic 
Accidents 


A 42 per cent reduction in traffic fatilities 

in Oakland, California, during the first 
six months of 1940 as compared to the same 
period in 1939, is the result of an intensive 
safety campaign. The major part of the 
campaign was the reorganization of the 
police traffic division and a strict enforce- 
ment program. 

Early in 1939, the city council determined 
that Oakland’s 1938 traffic fatality rate of 
28.4 per 100,000 population, as compared to 
a rate of 14.5 for all other American cities, 
as reported by the National Safety Council, 
had to be reduced. Accordingly, the Safety 
Division of the International Association of 


Chiefs of Police, a professional nonprofit 


agency in the traffic law enforcement field, 
was called in as consultant. A preliminary 
study indicated that lack of enforcement 
was in a large measure responsible for the 
high death rate. In 1938, the accident in- 
vestigation squads had made arrests in only 
36 per cent of the cases investigated, and, 
while the apprehension of hit-and-run drivers 
had been increased to 85 per cent of the cases 
reported, the conviction rate had dropped to 
the unprecedented low of 15 per cent. 

The recommendations made by the Safety 
Division and adopted by the city included 
the addition of one accident investigation 
squad and additional cars, the reorganiza- 
tion of the traffic division under a captain of 
police, the appointment of an additional 
lieutenant to command the accident preven- 
tion bureau, and the assignment of two 
sergeants to supervise the materially in- 
creased motorcycle unit and the foot traffic 
police. 


An analyst was assigned to the accident 
prevention bureau to develop a selective en- 
forcement program concentrating on those 
violations and locations where accidents were 
occurring. Mechanical tabulation equipment 
for analyzing accident statistics was installed, 
a two-week accident investigators’ school was 
conducted for 40 men, the system of traffic 
records and reports was completely modern- 
ized, and a warning ticket system adopted. 

Upon the recommendation of the Safety 
Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, it was decided that the fol- 
lowing levels of activity would be main- 
tained: (1) that the accident investigation 
squads investigate at least 90 per cent of the 
accidents reported; (2) that arrests be made 
in at least 50 per cent of the accidents in- 
vestigated; (3) that convictions be secured 
in at least 80 per cent of the cases tried; 
(4) that 80 per cent of the hit-and-run 
cases be cleared by arrest; (5) that 70 per 
cent of the arrests on a hit-and-run charge 
result in conviction; and (6) that the en- 
forcement index be maintained at a minimum 
level of 12. 

It was urged that all persons arrested on 
traffic charges be tried and that violators 
should not be allowed to post bail and forfeit, 
regardless of the charge, except in the case 
of parking violation. The bail schedule was 
increased 100 per cent for moving violations. 
A well-balanced educational program spon- 
sored by the East Bay Safety Council and 
an adequate engineering program supple- 
mented the enforcement program. While 
education and engineering are vital to any 
balanced traffic safety program, the ex- 
perience of Oakland shows that effective en- 
forcement can bring accident reductions 
quickly —JoHN F. HAssLer, city manager, 
Oakland California. 


Weather Bureau Owned and 
Operated by a City 


MUNICIPALLY operated weather bu- 
reau, believed to be the only one in the 
United States, is now in its seventh year of 
successful operation in San Jose, California. 
The station began operation under municipal 
auspices in 1933 when the United States 
Weather Bureau decided to close its San Jose 
bureau because of a reduced appropriation. 
The city council, acting through City Man- 
ager C. B. Goodwin, arranged for the federal 
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bureau to leave its equipment and records in 
San Jose to be operated by the city, which 
retained the government’s meteorologist. 

The station remains a co-operative unit in 
the far flung net of the United States 
Weather Bureau. In return for the supplying 
of instruments, books, and supplies, the gov- 
ernment receives periodic reports and records 
from the San Jose station, which is the only 
bureau in the coastal section between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles that collects a 
complete 24-hour daily climatological record. 
The municipal station and the Weather 
Bureau also co-operate in issuing frost and 
storm warnings so vital to the prune and 
apricot growers of the Santa Clara Valley, of 
which San Jose is the leading city, and upon 
which its prosperity in a large measure de- 
pends. Finally, the local bureau prepares 
daily weather charts on the basis of informa- 
tion broadcast by the government’s San 
Francisco office. 

Other activities of the bureau include 
standard weather forecasting, releases to the 
local press, and observation of miscellaneous 
phenomena. Its bulletins are mailed to an 
established mailing list which includes fed- 
eral agencies, engineering and construction 
firms, railroads, farmers, food manufacturers, 
and industrial manufacturers. 

But probably most valuable to the city are 
the records the bureau maintains. These 
data, among other things, aided the city in 
securing the $10,000,000 aeronautical re- 
search laboratory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and have proved 
quite useful to the Chamber of Commerce in 
advertising San Jose’s climate. — ANDREW 
B. BENNETT, meteorologist, City of San Jose, 
California. 


Fire Hose Prices Paid by 30 Cities 


T HE city of Houston last April purchased 
7,500 feet of 2%4-inch branded hose at 
90 cents per foot. To ascertain fire hose 
prices and purchase policies of other cities, 
the city’s research department recently made 
a survey of prices paid for 24-inch fire hose 
by 30 large American cities in 1939 and 
1940. It was found that 17 cities paid less 
than 90 cents per foot, and 13 cities paid 90 
cents to $1.30 per foot. Twelve of the cities 
which paid less than 90 cents per foot were 
able to secure fire hose at prices ranging 
from 40 to 60 cents. These cities are Austin, 


Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), Louisville, Minneapolis, Newark, 
Providence, St. Paul, Seattle, Toledo, and 
Washington. The cities which received these 
lowest prices, with one exception, awarded 
the contract on the basis of the lowest bid 
received. Of the 30 cities included in this 
survey 16 cities used their own specifica- 
tions, 10 used the underwriters’ specifica- 
tions, two used those prepared by the federal 
government, and two cities did not purchase 
by specification. On the basis of this survey, 
the research department of Houston recom- 
mended that fire hose should not be pur- 
chased by brand, that specifications should 
be developed and adopted, and that hose 
should be purchased on the lowest bid price 
after tests have shown that the hose meets 
the specifications. The results of the survey 
are set forth in a brief mimeographed report. 
— Gorvon H. TurreEnTINE, director, re- 
search department, Houston, Texas. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


SEPTEMBER 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Princeton, New Jersey, September 4-7. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lent D. Upson, 5135 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or PoticE—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Director, Edward J. 
Kelly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Baltimore, Maryland, September 
9-12. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAw 
Orricers — Philadelphia, September 9-13. 
Director, John A. McIntire, 730 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
cIATION—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














More Cities With Merit System 


HE number of cities with merit systems has 

increased about 30 per cent during the past 
three years, according to a survey by the Civil 
Service Assembly. A total of 869 cities now 
have at least part of their employees under some 
type of civil service. Most of these recent adop- 
tions have been in cities over 100,000 popula- 
tion. Only four counties have adopted the merit 
system since 1937. 


Municipal Beachcombers 


A novel beach rake, designed by the city engi- 
neer of Hermosa Beach, California, and nick- 
named a “beachcomber’” by local citizens, is used 
daily to manicure the city’s two-mile-long, 300- 
foot-wide beaches. The rake is 10 feet wide 
and consists simply of a steel frame with iron 
teeth digging down into the sand. Dragged along 
by a tractor, which is muffled so that the beach 
may be cleaned in the early morning hours, the 
rake not only cleans seaweed and other debris 
from the beach but also turns the sand, thus 
burying sand having oil washed on it from 
passing ships. 


Police Protest Radio Burglar Alarm 


The International Association of Chiefs of 
Police has filed a protest with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission against granting a li- 
cense to a San Francisco concern to permit 
operation of an automatic burglar alarm device 
in the police radio frequency wave length. The 
company proposes to sell merchants an auto- 
matic alarm system which, when set off, would 
broadcast on a local police radio frequency: 
_ + Peeve r rr Address.” Police 
officials believe that possible imperfections in 
the mechanism might cause a great number of 
false alarms. In any case, it is not believed 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


desirable to have patrol cars answer calls not 
from the department’s own call board. Hearings 
on the application have been postponed until 
October. 


Bank Collects City Taxes 


A large private bank in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in order to help avoid a bottleneck 
at the city collector’s office, is giving free aid in 
collection of tax bills. The bank, without charge 
to city or citizens, accepts payments for taxes 
from its own depositors, delivers the money to 
the city, and mails the tax receipt. In addition, 
the bank gave full June interest for money with- 
drawn to pay taxes in June. 


New Municipal Revenues 


Montreal, Canada, has adopted new revenues 
estimated conservatively to yield two and one- 
half million dollars per year. Provision has been 
made for a $2.00 annual levy on radio receiving 
sets; a monthly levy on telephone subscribers of 
25 cents a set and 10 cents for each extension 
set, to be collected by the telephone company; 
a $5.00 additional tax on automobiles; and an 
increase in the penalty on delinquent taxes. 
Montreal also has a municipal income tax. 


City Ready to Sell Coal 


The board of aldermen of St. Louis, Missouri, 
has appropriated $300,000 to set up a revolving 
fund for the purchase and distribution to private 
customers or distributors of smokeless fuel in 
event of an “emergency.” The appropriation, 
authorized by the city’s recent drastic smoke 
ordinance, will be used only in the emergency 
condition that would result if dealers failed to 
provide sufficient smokeless fuel which meets 
the terms of the ordinance before the next 
heating season. The city will not enter the coal 
business unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Vacuum Cleaner for Leaves 


A novel but simple vacuum cleaner for col- 
lecting leaves from the gutter is now in use in 
Wyoming, Ohio. The machine consists of an 
exhaust fan mounted on a passenger car chassis 
and driven by a separate motor. A platform 
on the rear of the chassis carries large bags into 
which the leaves are blown by the fans. As the 
bags are filled, they are tied and left along the 
gutter to be picked up by trucks for disposal. 
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The collecting of leaves by the city has made 
unnecessary the burning of leaves on city streets. 


Sale Price of Sewage Sludge 


Prices for sewage sludge sold by cities for 
fertilizer vary from 25 cents to $3.50 per cubic 
yard, according to a recent survey of 17 cities 
by Municipal Sanitation magazine. Prices vary 
with the method of treatment. Atlanta, for ex- 
ample, receives 50 cents a cubic yard for air- 
dried sludge and $1.50 for the same sludge when 
it is ground up. Similarly, Oshkosh sells ground 
sludge for $3.50 and unground sludge at half 
that figure. Several cities reported that all of 
the sludge they produced was used by the city 
itself on park areas and golf courses. 


More Municipal Fingerprinting 

Indianapolis, pleased with the success of its 
ordinance requiring fingerprinting of all pawn- 
brokers’ customers, has now extended the ordi- 
nance to include the patrons of secondhand 
dealers. The law requires the dealers to record 
on special cards the right thumbprints of all 
persons selling an article. The cards, which also 
contain the signature, description, and address 
of the patron, are delivered to the city police 
department by the dealer. All merchandise and 
equipment must be held 96 hours before it is 
sold or otherwise disposed of. 


Court Bans One-Way Street 

An injunction restraining New York City 
from converting two north-south avenues into 
one-way streets on the ground that such a step 
would destroy contract rights granted to a bus 
company has recently been upheld by the Appel- 
late Court. A motor coach corporation con- 
tended that its franchise rights would be im- 
periled by loss of revenue if it were allowed to 
operate in only one direction on the street. 
Therefore, the judge held, the city would be 
destroying rights of the company for whose 
franchise the city had received a consideration. 


Two Interesting Ordinances 


Cleveland, Ohio, has passed an ordinance 
authorizing contracts with other political sub- 
divisions for the disposal of sewage and related 
wastes by the city of Cleveland. In another Ohio 
city, Cincinnati, the city council adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing salary deductions for employees 
participating in a local hospital care plan. 


Contracts Based on Operating Costs 


Unusual contract conditions governing con- 
struction of Cleveland’s new $200,000 asphalt 
plant resulted in the award being made to a 
bidder who submitted the highest initial plant 
cost but guaranteed the lowest annual 10-year 
operating cost. Annual cost considered in award- 





| August 


ing the contract included depreciation as well as 
guaranteed cost of operation. A 30-day test run 
indicates that actual operating costs will be 
about $400 a year under the guarantee. 


Fines for Jaywalkers 


In Edmonton, Alberta, jaywalkers may be 
fined 50 cents. Pedestrian habits in the down- 
town district have improved tremendously since 
the law went into effect. Despite laxity in en- 
forcement during the Christmas holidays, 101 
persons paid fines in December, and 103 paid 
in January. Since then the number has dropped 
appreciably. The law was put into effect after 
11 persons had been injured fatally in traffic ac- 
cidents in less than a year. 


Cities Can Save Federal Tax 


A saving of almost $5,000 was accomplished 
recently by the Newark Housing Authority in 
the purchase of 1,734 electric § refrigerators 
through exemption from the federal sales tax. 
The Authority believes that it is a political sub- 
division of the state and hence free from the 
federal excise tax. The July 1 increase in the 
federal tax on many products makes even larger 
the possible savings to cities through filing of 
exemption certificates. Some of the more im- 
portant items on which increases were made and 
from which local governments are exempt in- 
clude: firearms and ammunition; automobile 
tires, tubes. radios, and accessories; motor- 
cycles; gasoline and oil; and telephone and tele- 
graph messages. 


Income Tax Changes for City Employees 

As a result of changes in the federal income 
tax law reducing the personal exemption to $800 
for single persons and to $2,000 for a married 
couple, cities will have to report the 1940 wage 
payments for many additional employees. Fur- 
thermore, for the next five years at least, each 
person liable for the tax must pay an added tax 
of 10 per cent of the normal tax. Firemen and 
policemen will find some consolation in a recent 
ruling of the Bureau of Internal Revenue which 
makes the cost of helmets, rubber coats, and 
rubber boots which are required to be purchased 
allowable deductions for income tax purposes. 


San Francisco Adopts One-Man Patrol Cars 


San Francisco’s chief of police recently re- 
duced from two to one the number of men as- 
signed to patrol cars, thus releasing over 50 
uniformed officers for patrol duty. The chief 
stated that in 99 out of 100 radio calls one 
officer is sufficient to handle the situation and 
in the event of a serious situation or major com- 
plaint extra cars will be ordered to respond. 
The FBI last year reported that, in 373 cities 
over 5,000 population, 28 cities used one-man 
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cars only, 182 used two-man cars only, and 
161 used combinations of one-man and two-man 
cars. Common in many cities using a combi- 
nation plan is the operation of two-man cars 
only during night hours. 


Wisconsin State Fire Insurance Successful 

The Wisconsin State Fire Insurance Fund, 
which has been insuring the property of munici- 
palities, school districts, and libraries since 1911, 
had an average loss ratio in 1938 of only 30.41 
per cent on these classes of property. The Fund 
as of June, 1939, carried insurance on the prop- 
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erty of 31 counties. 122 municipalities, 194 
school districts, and 16 libraries against risk of 
fire and tornado or any other desired risk. Rates 
are only 60 per cent of the average rates charged 
by private companies doing business in the 
state of Wisconsin. 


Rules for Land Subdivision 


The newly adopted rules for land subdivision 
in Houston, Texas, have been published in a 
four-page folder by the city planning commis- 
sion. The folder clearly and concisely explains 
the rules for prospective subdividers. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


ABINGDON, VIRGINIA (3,500). City Manager. 
The new council under the manager plan will 
take office on September 1, and will make an 
appointment of a city manager soon thereafter. 
According to W. H. Stiles, councilman elect, to 
whom applications may be addressed, a man 
with previous manager experience will be pre- 
ferred, and out-of-town applications will be con- 
sidered. Starting salary will be from $150 to 
$200 a month. 

ToLepo, On10 (281,096). Secretary to the 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. Appli- 
cations will be received until August 20 to fill a 
vacancy created by the resignation of H. P. Ells 
to become civic research director of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. Applicants should have 
some ability in municipal government research, 
public reporting, and editorial work. Salary, 
$3,000. Appointment will be made about Septem- 
ber 1. Applications should be addressed to the 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, 207 
Fire and Police Alarm Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Roy P. BisHop, assistant director of the 
Virginia State Motor Vehicle Department for 
the last three years, has been appointed director 
of public safety at Durham, North Carolina. 
Mr. Bishop was city manager of Salem, Virginia, 
from 1929 to 1934; and of Norton, Virginia, 
from 1936 to 1938. 

A. J. Koenic, village manager of Wilmette, 
Illinois, for the past two years, has resigned to 
take a position on the staff of E. O. Griffenhagen 


& Associates. Mr. Koenig, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, was assistant to the city 
manager of Pontiac, Michigan, 1925-28; city 
manager of Plymouth, Michigan, 1928-31, and 
of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 1931 until his ap- 
pointment at Wilmette. 

MIcHaEL LEvINE, staff technician for Public 
Administration Service, Chicago, has _ been 
appointed chief of the classification section of 
the United States Housing Authority. He was 
formerly an examiner for the Cincinnati Civil 
Service Commission, principal personnel tech- 
nician for the Indiana State Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, and chief examiner for the Wisconsin 
State Bureau of Personnel. Mr. Levine is a 
graduate of Colgate University and a member 
of the bar in the State of Ohio. 

LoreN B. MILLER, for the past two years as- 
sociate director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research at Newark, New Jersey, has been 
appointed director of the Civic Research Insti- 
tute, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Miller, a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan in 1928, was 
formerly on the staff of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research and of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association. 

GUNNAR MYKLAND, for the last two and one- 
half years assistant director and housing man- 
ager for the Austin, Texas, Housing Authority, 
has been appointed field consultant and assistant 
secretary of the management division of the 
National Association of Housing Officials. Mr. 
Mykland did his undergraduate work and two 
years of law school at the University of Kansas 
and studied public administration at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 























Lee H. Powe. 


L. M. Davis. — Appointed city manager 
of Borger, Texas, May 1, 1940. Born Sep- 
tember 7, 1892, in Aspermont, Texas. Edu- 
cation: high school and one year at Texas 
State School of Pharmacy. Experience: Re- 
tail druggist in four Texas cities from 1914 
to 1940; member of school board, Graham 
Independent School District, Graham, Texas, 
1923-26; chairman of the board of North 
Plains Hospital, Borger, Texas, 1939-40; 
mayor and city commissioner, Borger, Texas, 
1939-40. 

Lee H. Powell. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Sherman, Texas, on June 24, 1940. 
Born at La Grange, Texas, on November 24, 
1888. Education: C. E. degree, 1911, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Experience: county high- 
way engineer, Lamar County, Texas, 1912- 
13, Smith County, 1913-16, Cherokee 
County, 1916-17; city engineer, Tyler, 
Texas, 1917-18; highway contractor in 
Texas, 1919-21; construction engineer, 1921- 
22; city engineer, Tyler, 1922-26; city man- 
ager, Tyler, Texas, 1926-36; city manager, 
Temple, Texas, 1937 to February, 1940. 

A. E. Taylor.—Appointed city manager 
of Temple, Texas, May 1, 1940. Born in 
Pendleton, Texas, January 20, 1885. Educa- 
tion: high school and one year at Hill’s 
Business College, Waco, Texas. Experience: 
city secretary, 1923-27, mayor, 1927-31, and 
city manager, 1931-38, Belton, Texas; oil 


Haro_p B. VASEY 
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salesman, Fort Worth, 1939-40. 

Harold B. Vasey.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Montrose, Colorado, on June 20, 
1940. Born in Collins, Iowa, July 31, 1904. 
Education: B.S. and B. E. degrees, 1927, 
State University of Iowa, and graduate work 
toward M. S., State University of Iowa. Ex- 
perience: petroleum engineer, Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1927-28; commer- 
cial and electrical engineer, Des Moines Elec- 
tric Light Company, 1928-32; concrete tech- 
nician, United States Engineer Corps, Belle- 
vue, Iowa, 1934-35; office engineer, report 
writing and personnel administration, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 1935 to time of 
appointment as manager. 

E. H. Waterhouse. — Appointed acting 
city manager of Huntington Woods, Michi- 
gan, in October, 1939, and city manager on 
July 11, 1940. Born at Fredonia, New York, 
September 20, 1885. Education: one year 
at Purdue University, three years in engineer- 
ing at Colorado School of Mines, and one 
year of law at the University of Missouri. 
Experience: general and municipal engineer- 
ing, 1912-30; design draftsman, bureau of 
subways, city of Chicago, 1930-31; city 
manager, Glenview, Illinois, 1932-35; city 
manager, Gladstone, Michigan, 1935-38; ad- 
ministrative assistant to city manager, Flint, 
Michigan, July, 1938, to time of appoint- 
ment as acting manager. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











THE BritTIsH DEFENSE PROGRAM AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: COMPILED FROM BRITISH 
DocUMENTS AND PErRIopIcAts. By Don 
K. Price and James L. Sundquist. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. July, 1940. 55pp. 75 
cents. 

This report summarizes the local administra- 
tive problems in national defense that confront 
British municipal officials and the ways in which 
some of them have been solved. 


(1) ACCOUNTING FoR GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
Motor EquipMENT. 60pp. (2) AccouNT- 
ING FOR GOVERNMENTAL SUPPLIES. 60pp. 
(3) GOVERNMENTAL TIMEKEEPING AND 
PAYROLL PROCEDURE. 62pp. Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 50 cents each. 
These three new pamphlets describe in detail 

modern and sound accounting procedures and 

include illustrations of all necessary forms. 


THE SELECTION OF FirRE FIGHTERS. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 28pp. 75 cents. 
This is a practical guide to detailed procedures 

in recruiting firemen. It contains examples of 

forms, sample test questions, and other specific 
material. 


THE STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF RESIDEN- 
TIAL NEIGHBORHOODS IN AMERICAN 
Cittes. By the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 177pp. $1.50. 
This book serves two purposes: (1) It de- 

scribes tools for analysis of the internal struc- 
ture of American cities, discussing and illustrat- 
ing with many typical maps surveys of land use, 
land coverage, occupancy, rents, conditions of 
dwellings, etc. (2) It develops general principles 
of urban structure and growth that give an 
insight into the causes of present arrangement of 
land uses and residential neighborhoods. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


A Major DisAsteR EMERGENCY PLAN. Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 
40 Street, New York. 1940. 49pp. 15 cents. 

MANAGER BoROUGHS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Penn- 
sylvania Government Administration Service, 
34 Blanchard Hall, 36th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 1940. 28pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN 
SELF-GOVERNMENT HELD AT INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY, May 13 AnpD 14, 1940. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York. 
1940. llpp. 

WHat Happens to City EMPLoyYEES UNDER 
THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York 
1940. 3pp. 5 cents. 


FINANCE 


Ciry PURCHASING METHODS; SOME DETAILS OF 
Practice. American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 15pp. 
50 cents. 

Loca GOVERNMENT FINANCE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Bureau of Municipal Research and 


Service and League of Oregon Cities, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Portland. 1940. 34pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON RETIRE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION. Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 25pp. 50 cents. 

Pusiic Finance. By Alfred G. Buehler. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1940. 846pp. $4.00. 

REPORT OF A STUDY OF ADVANCED PROGRAMMING 
AND BupbGETING. Town Clerk, Brookline. 
Massachusetts. 1940. 

WISCONSIN INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE 
FirrE Funp. By the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, Madison, Wisconsin. 1939. 28pp. 


FIRE 


THE FrreE ALARM SysTEM; AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE WORK OF THE FIRE ALARM BuREAU. By 
Frank Cushman and H. A. Friede. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 77pp. 15 cents. 

FirE DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT: SECTION 5, 
RESCUE AND First Alp EQUIPMENT. Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, 24 West 40 
Street, New York. 1940. 25pp. 25 cents. 
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HEALTH 


Mosquito Controt ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED IN 
New York City Durinc 1939. Department 
of Sanitation, 125 Worth Street, New York. 


1940. 84pp. 
HOUSING 


ADMINISTRATION OF A SMALL Project; HAND- 
BOOK OF OPERATION OF LAVANBURG HOMEs. 
By Abraham Goldfield. Fred L. Lavanburg 
Foundation, 124-42 Goerck Street, New 
York. 1940. 23pp. 50 cents. 

CoMMUNITY ACTIVITIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING; 
PRELIMINARY DRAFT FOR DISCUSSION PUR- 
posES. United States Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 41pp. 

HousiInG AND WELFARE. United States Housing 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 1940. 15 cents. 

HOUSING IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 4pp. 

THe Law oF Pustic Housinc. By William 
Ebenstein. University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison. 1940. 150pp. $1.75. 

TENANTS’ HANDBOOK FOR FAMILIES LIVING IN 
PROJECTS OF THE PITTSBURGH HousING AU- 
THORITY. Housing Authority, 1305 Law and 
Finance Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1940. 12pp. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


RULES OF THE MUNICIPAL CourRT, EFFECTIVE 
January 1, 1940. Dayton, Ohio. 1940. 32pp. 


PERSONNEL 


COMPETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE IN DEMOCRACY. 
National Civil Service Reform League, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 1940. 12pp. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF THE LARGER AMERICAN 
CITIES IN GRANTING VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 
IN PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS IN POLICE 
DEPARTMENTS. Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Inc., 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit. 1940. 

Crvit SERVICE AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES; A 1940 Census. Civil Service Assem- 
bly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
59pp. 50 cents. 


PLANNING 


A DECADE oF CoUNTY PLANNING, SAN DIEGO 
County, CALIFORNIA, 1930-40. San Diego 
County Planning Commission, 213 Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, California. 1940. 22pp. 

PHILADELPHIA REAL PROPERTY INVENTORY. Real 
Property Inventory, WPA of Philadelphia, 
232 North 11 Street, Philadelphia. 1940. 

PLANNING Your Community. By Bernard S. 
Edelman. Cleveland Regional Association. 
Housing Center, The Mall, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1940. 20pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
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PLANNING CONFERENCE. National Resources 
Planning Board, Region 1, 2100 Federal 
Building, Boston. 1940. 53pp. 

SUCCESSFUL SUBDIVISIONS PLANNED AS NEIGH- 
BORHOODS FOR PROFITABLE INVESTMENT AND 
APPEAL TO HoME Owners. Federal Housing 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
28pp. 10 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


MANUAL OF ORDINANCES AND REQUIREMENTS IN 
THE INTEREST OF SMOKE ELIMINATION. 
Smoke Prevention Association of America. 
Inc., 139 North Clark Street, Chicago. 1940. 
160pp. 60 cents. 

MANUAL OF WATER QUALITY AND TREATMENT. 
American Water Works Association, 22 East 
40 Street, New York. 1940. 294pp. 


TRAFFIC 


CUSTOMER PARKING FACILITIES OF RETAIL 
Stores. National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion, 101 West 31 Street, New York. 1939 
19pp. 50 cents. 
MovING THE MAsses IN Mopern CITIES. 


American Transit Association, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 1940. 32pp. 

TRAFFIC AND THE City PLAN; REPORT ON THE 
SAGINAW TRAFFIC PLANNING SuRvVEY. City 
Planning Commission, Saginaw, Michigan. 
1940. 80pp. 

WELFARE 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By R. 
Clyde White. American Book Company, New 
York. 1940. 560pp. $3.25. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF IN ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Legislative Council, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 1940. 40pp. 

CuRRENT Livinc Costs As RELATED TO STAND- 
ARDS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
State Department of Public Assistance, Har- 
risburg. 1939. 44pp. 

E1GHT YEARS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN LINCOLN, 
NEBRASKA, 1932-1939. By Cleon O. Swayzee. 
College of Business Administration, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 1939. 33pp. 50 cents. 

THE ILLINOIS EMERGENCY RELIEF COMMISSION ; 
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